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While his idea of faith developed out of trust in 
Yahweh, the fact that he was reared in the 
Hellenistic city of Tarsus and spent most of 
his life in the Graeco-Roman world imparted to 
his notion of faith a mystical character which 
trust in God had never had on Palestinian soil. 
But Pauline Christianity is not to be called an 
outright mystery religion. The religious life of 
the devotee in the mystery cult did not rest on 
faith; and while the initiate sought identifica- 
tion with the Deity, Paul merely aimed at con- 
trol by Christ or by the Spirit. Not sacramental 
mysticism but faith alone is believed to have 
been the fundamental principle of Pauline 
Christianity. 

Translations of Early Documents. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Wisdom of Ben-Sira. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley. 1916. Pp. 148. 2s. 6d. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch. By R. H. 
Charles. 1017. Pp. 96. The Assump- 
tion of Moses. By William John Ferrar. 
1917. Pp. 42. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Enoch. By R. H. Charles. 
1917. Pp. 154. 2S. 6d. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
By R. H. Charles. 191 7. Pp. 108. 
2s. 6d. 

The Book of Jubilees. By R. H. Charles. 
1917. Pp. 224. 4s. 

The Biblical Antiquities of Philo. By M. R. 
James. 1917. Pp. 280. 8s. 6d. 

The Apocalypse of Abraham. By G. H. 
Box. 1918. Pp. 99. The Ascension of 
Isaiah. By R. H. Charles. 1917. Pp. 
62. 4.S. 

Since the publication of the two massive 
volumes containing the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament edited by R. H. 
Charles, a desire has frequently been expressed 
that such of these documents as are not con- 
tained in ordinary editions of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha might be made available for 
the public in handier and less expensive form. 
The present series aims to meet just this need. 
As stated by the editors its primary object is to 
furnish students with short, cheap, and handy 
textbooks which will facilitate the study of these 
documents in class, or make them easily access- 
ible to the general reader who may be interested 
in the subjects with which they deal. Each 
document is furnished with a brief explanatory 
introduction and such short interpretative notes 
as are deemed absolutely necessary for a correct 
reading of the text. The introductions and 
notes are more elaborate on the Apocalypse of 
Abraham and the biblical Antiquities of Philo, 
both of which now appear for the first time in 
English translation. In most of the volumes 



the reader is assisted in his perusal of these 
difficult books by analytical summaries or 
chapter headings inserted at the beginning of 
each main division of the text. 

James's edition of the Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo is in many respects the most important 
book of the series. This document, heretofore 
almost unknown even among students of Jewish 
literature, is subjected to a fairly thorough 
examination. The date of its composition is 
placed in the closing years of the first century 
a.d. The real author is unknown. In the 
opinion of the editor Philo's name has been 
attached to the book merely because of the 
accidental fact that the text was transmitted 
in company with genuine Philonic writings. 
The work has survived in Latin only, which is a 
translation from the Greek, but the original 
language is believed to have been Hebrew. 
In content the book is an epitome of Hebrew 
history from Adam to the defeat of Saul, but 
James conjectures that originally it ended with 
the Babylonian captivity. The purpose of the 
author seems to have been to interest rather 
than to instruct, and to encourage the Jews in 
their fidelity to God during the trying years 
following the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. An 
early end of the world is expected, when God 
himself will accomplish salvation for his people. 
Speaking of the genetic relationships of this 
document the translator says, "My general 
conclusion is that Philo is a product of the circle 
from which both Baruch and Fourth Esdras 
emanated, and it seems to me clear that the 
writer of Baruch at least was acquainted with 
Philo." 

The Book of Revelation Not a Mystery. By 
David Keppel. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1918. Pp. 76. $0.50. 

The writer of this booklet tries to elucidate 
the mysteries of the Book of Revelation by 
assuming that it was written chiefly to describe 
events connected with the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 a.d. With this key in hand the mysterious 
symbols of the book are discovered to be specific 
references to historical incidents describing 
the sufferings of Christians at the hands of the 
Jews and the doom that was to overtake the 
Holy City for its rejection of Christ. This 
explanation of Revelation, frequently put 
forward in the past, is here succinctly stated, 
but it lacks adequate historical substantiation. 



The Handbook of Eschatology. By W. R. 

Goff. Blairsville, Pa.: Keystone Pub- 
lishing House, 1917. Pp.99. $0.25. 

This pamphlet is written to offset a literal 
premillenarianism. The author revives the 
theory that the second coming of Christ occurred 
about the year 70 a.d. The downfall of the 
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Jewish nation is thought to have marked the 
turning-point in history symbolically repre- 
sented in the Book of Revelation as the binding 
of Satan, and the millennium there described 
is taken as a figurative expression signifying 
the gradual expansion of Christ's reign over the 
earth. The influence of Jewish apocalyptic 
expectations in early Christianity is completely 
ignored. The author's fanciful and unhistorical 
methods of dealing with the beliefs of the early 
Christians only add to the confusion already too 
widely prevalent in the discussion of this subject. 



The Shorter Bible — The New Testament. By 

Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scribner, 
1018. Pp. xix+305. $1.00. 

Most editions of the Bible are heavy, un- 
attractive, and translated so literally that they 
are in many places hard to understand. Pro- 
fessor Kent has, to a remarkable degree, set the 
classic and popular portions of the New Testa- 
ment free from the mediaeval interpretations 
and the chapter-and-verse devices which have 
so long misled biblical readers and rendered 
a literary appreciation of these writings prac- 
tically impossible. 

His translation is refreshingly clear and 
inspiring, expressing the early writers' feelings 
as well as reproducing their thoughts. The 
modern section titles will doubtless be of great 
help in simplifying the more difficult parts of 
these books. The teachings of Jesus and Paul 
are presented in most attractive topical form. 

From a more critical point of view this little 
book leaves much to be desired. It gives too 
much prominence to secondary sources, making 
Jesus responsible for many theological arguments 
which he quite surely did not need to consider 
in his time. Not infrequently also the view- 
point of the early writers is obscured by this 
somewhat lax mixture of sources. A book 
of this sort would gain in value, even for the 
general public, if such corrections as have been 
suggested could be made. 

On the whole, however, Professor Kent's 
book will probably prove to be one of the most 
popular of the modern versions of Scripture. 
It "reads itself." When the masses of modern 
men and women find out how really inspiring 
the best parts of this biblical literature are, 
and how thoroughly they fit the deepest needs 
of our day — as of every age — they will turn to 
it with desperate eagerness. This deepening 
interest in the Bible may prove to be one of the 
great reconstructive forces of the future. 



relief to many a questioner, here writes for those 
who have suffered the loss of kindred and friends 
in the Great War. There are thirteen short 
chapters. The words are sympathetic, tender, 
and full of human appreciation. Expressions 
of sympathy of this sort are often vapid. These 
are manly and genuine. The finest feature of 
the little book is the reproduction of both sides 
of an old cardboard motto. One is simply a 
tangle of stitches; the other spells out the three 
great words ' ' God is love. ' ' The little cardboard 
marker is made a parable of comfort and hope 
and is used with fine effect. It will be remem- 
bered when all the words have been forgotten. 



Christ and Sorrow. By H. C. G. Moule. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 67. 
$0.60. 

The Bishop of Durham, whose words of com- 
fort to souls suffering from grief have brought 



The Faith of France. Studies in Spiritual 
Differences and Unity. By Maurice Barres. 
With a Foreword by Henry van Dyke and 
a Preface by Captain F. Baldensperger. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Pp. 
xxiv+294. 

This is an excellent translation by Miss 
Marbury, of the book mentioned by Professor 
Schinz in the Biblical World of February, 1918, 
as the natural outcome of the "religious awaken- 
ing of France." 

The general idea of the volume — that a 
deepening of personal faith in respective creeds 
in the French Army went hand in hand with a 
spirit of more respectful tolerance for the creeds 
of others — needs not be explained again. The 
stirring effect of the actual testimonials of all 
those (chiefly letters never intended for pub- 
lication) cannot be rendered by second-hand 
accounts; the originals must be read, and they 
are now within reach of the English reading 
public. As Professor Baldensperger says in his 
Preface, the word of one of the soldiers — "The 
spiritual force is the dominating element in the 
war" — would make an appropriate motto to 
this publication. 

The American editors ought to be congratu- 
lated for not omitting the substantial Notes 
at the end of the volume. One will find there 
some of the most telling and most moving docu- 
ments which inspired Maurice Barres to write 
the book. 

Christianity and World Democracy. By George 
Heber Jones. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1918. Pp. 54. $0.15. 

The Methodist Book Concern has published 
a series of thirteen lessons for adult Bible classes. 
The topics covered are: "The World in Revolu- 
tion," "The Rising Tide of Democracy," 
"America at Work in the Philippines," "The 
Reconstruction of China," "The Imperial 
Restoration in Japan," "Unrest in India," 
"The Breakup of Islam," "The Redemption of 
the Dark Continent," "Religious Liberty in 
South America," "The Future of Europe," 



